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THE DANCING SIVA 


VITALLY beautiful embodiment of 
A a profound spiritual concept has 
quietly taken its place among the 
Museum’s treasures of art. I refer to the 
South Indian bronze of the Dancing Siva 
which dignifies with a regal graciousness 
the Room of Recent Accessions. To the 
superficial observer, it presents itself as a 
lithe male dancer poised in superb equili- 
brium with one foot upon the prostrate 
form of a grotesque dwarf; a dancer from 
whose shoulders spring four arms, and 
whose braided locks, flung taut like rigid 
wings on either side of his proudly poised 
head, proclaim his equilibrium to be like 
that of a spinning top; a frenetic dancer 
framed in an oval of panting flames. The 
artistically sensitive will see also the grace 
of form, the dynamic strength of the con- 
ception, the elegant perfection of the de- 
sign. But he whose interest has led him 
to acquire some knowledge of Hindu myth- 
ology and religious thought, who has even 
a slight understanding of the ideals and 
true meaning of Indian art, will feel his 
spirit brushed by the fringe of a divine 
Dream. The activity of the Supreme Spirit 
that motivates the Universe is visioned as 
a Dancer ‘‘who like the heat latent in fire- 
wood diffuses His power in mind and mat- 
ter, and makes them dance in their turn.’”* 
Siva.is the third person of the Trimurt7, 
the Hindu Trinity, standing with Brahma 
and Vishnu at the head of the Brahmanic 
pantheon. He is the Destroyer, the Lord 
of Death, and being so, the subtle Indian 
mind recognizes him also as the Lord of 
Life, since destruction is but a phase of 
renovation or rebirth. In his tamasic or 
destructive aspect, he is terrible to behold; 
the tusks of a boar protrude from his cruel 
mouth, and a human skull serves as his 
chalice. In his benign aspect, he is ‘‘the 
Blessed One,” full of ecstatic bliss, intoxi- 
cated with the Joy of Creation. To cap- 
ture this conception of the Joyful Creator 


1From the Tiruvatavarar Purana. For quotations 
from this and other Hindu scriptures, unless otherwise 
accredited, I am indebted to the writings of Dr. Ananda 
Coomaraswamy. 
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in a tangible image, the Hindu devotee 
could think of nothing more expressive 
than a god enraptured in a mystic dance. 
Thus as Lord of the Dance, Sri Nataraja, 
Siva symbolizes the soul of the universe in 
action. ‘‘The perpetual dance is His play.” 
His play is the source of all cosmic activity, 
and the place of the dance is in the soul, 
the Hall of Consciousness, where it “‘scat- 
ters the darkness of illusion, burns the 
thread of causality, stamps down evil, 
showers Grace, and lovingly plunges the 
soul in the ocean of Bliss.’” 

The worship of Siva as Nataraja seems 
to have centered in South India. Saiva- 
ism, or Siva worship, was probably intro- 
duced into that region by the Brahman 
pilgrims from Northern India before the 
3rd century B. C., but it is unlikely that 
any of the examples of South Indian 
Saivaite art which has survived is older 
than the era of the Chola kings who domi- 
nated the country around Madras from 
the 9th to the 13th century A.D. These 
princes were great patrons of art as well as 
religious devotees, and their example was 
followed by all classes of their people, so 
that numerous temples and countless sa- 
cred images inaugurated an artistic re- 
naissance. Whole villages of imagers ex- 
isted, where the making of stone and metal 
gods was the sole industry. A school of 
sculpture which is one of the ornaments of 
Indian art was the result. 

South Indian sculptors excelled in work- 
ing the ‘‘five irons,’’ Panchalouha, as it was 
called because five metals—copper, silver, 
gold, brass, and white lead—were proper 
to its amalgam, although copper was the 
predominating metal. The cire perdu, or 
“lost wax”’ process, wasemployed. A full- 
sized wax model was made and coated 
with clay, after which the wax was melted 
and removed and molten metal poured in 
its place. When the metal had cooled, the 
clay was removed, revealing a solid metal 
replica of the original wax model. Images 
were made in accordance with a rigid 
canon, for proportions, poses and incidental 
ornament were symbolic. We must al- 


2Unmai Vilakkam. 
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ways remember that the Indian sculptor 
has never worked primarily for his indivi- 
dual fame. His genius has been ever self- 
effacing. The religious significance of his 
work rather than any personal aggrandise- 
ment serving as motivation, individual ex- 
pression has never fretted for its place. 

_ Since they are of those who have not “‘felt 
the weight of too much liberty,”’ the Indian 
sculptors are happy to be servants to the 
Silpasastras, or science of the arts. As 
young apprentices, they commit to mem- 
ory the dhyanas or verses which prescribe 
the exact iconography of the various dei- 
ties; they learn the authoritative poses and 
acquaint themselves with the laws of 
measurements for the different parts of the 
body. On the night before the image- 

.maker begins his statue, he undergoes 
ceremonial purification and prays: ‘‘O thou 
Lord of all gods, teach me in dreams how 

' to carry out all the work I have in my 
mind.’’* 

The sculptor’s dhyana for the image of 
Nataraja is as follows: ‘‘Having one face, 
four hands, three eyes, having the dhutura 

~ flower at his left side and the moon on his 
head, having one hand spread out; the up- 
raised leg bent (at the knee), having the 
ring of fire on his left (hand) and the drum, 
and carrying the goddess Ganga on his 
matted locks, I pray to the wise Natesa, 
with his locks fluttering about, and stand- 
ing on the body of the demon.’’* Let us 
look at our bronze Nataraja. Four hands 
‘he certainly has, and at the middle of his 
forehead there is an oval eminence which 
represents the third eye, or the “eye of 
wisdom,” a divine attribute. On his head- 
dress is a crescent moon, and the waning 
crescent moon appears on his outflung 
flower-starred locks to his left, while the 
mermaid form of the Ganges goddess and 
-a cobra are on his right. According to 
myth, the Ganges was once a heavenly 
river which fell to earth and was caught in 
the tangle of Siva’s hair.” The front right 


30. C. Gangoly, South Indian Bronzes. 


40. C. Gangoly, op. cit. 
5Dr. Coomaraswamy suggests that Siva’s matted 
locks may symbolize the Himalayan forests. See 
Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, Vol. XX, No. 118. 
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hand is “‘spread out” in the position signi- 
fying ‘“‘do not fear,”’ while the other right 
hand holds an hour-glass-shaped drum, 
symbol of vibration and the creative force. 
Such a drum is commonly carried by Saiva 
ascetics, who by rapidly moving the hand 
back and forth cause a pellet attached to 
a string to alternately strike the two drum- 
heads. The front left hand points down 
to the foot of the “‘upraised leg bent (at 
the knee)”, and in the palm of the second 
left hand is the sacred flame, symbolic of 
the purifying fire of death which leads to 
salvation. Crushed under Siva’s right foot 
is the hideous dwarf, Muyalaka, the spirit 
of evil, grasping acobrain hishand. Thus 
faithfully has the sculptor heeded the 
verses. 

Our figure of Nataraja has other sym- 
bolic features. The middle part of Siva’s 
hair is tied with cobras and surmounted by 
a fan-shaped crest of cassia leaves with a 
skull at the center and a lingam at the 
side. To dress the hair thus is an ascetic 
fashion. The cobras are symbolic of re- 
incarnation, and the lingam of the repro- 
ductive powers of nature, ideas embedded 
in the Saiva cult. Siva’s body is nude 
save for short close-fitting tiger-skin draw- 
ers, a muslin scarf which hangs from his 
left shoulder, the sacred thread which 
passes diagonally from left to right across 
his body, and various articles of jewelry. 
The following legend accounts for the 
tiger-skin breeches. A band of heretical 
forest philosophers angry with Siva sought 
to destroy him by creating a ferocious 
tiger by means of evil incantations, but the 
god seized the tiger, and stripping off its 
skin with the nail of his little finger, 
wrapped it about his loins. So runs the 
myth, although it may be remarked that a 
tiger-skin is commonly worn by Brahman 
ascetics. The sacred thread was worn by 
the three higher castes to symbolize their 
second and spiritual birth.° As for the 
Dancing Siva’s jewelry: necklaces, diadem, 


6(7panayana, the investiture with the sacred cord 
was usually performed in the eighth, eleventh or 
twelfth year, according to whether the boy belonged to 
the priestly, warrior or farmer caste. See Lionel D. 
Barnett, Antiquities of Indic, p. 140 seq. 
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bracelets, armlets, finger rings, toe-rings, 
anklets and earrings are in evidence. Of 
these the earrings are the most interesting, 
being of different forms, that in the right 
ear being the crocodile earring appropriate 
to a man and that in the left ear the 
cylindrical earring worn only by women. 
This is symbolic of the dual nature, male 
and female, of deity. The god dances 
within a mandala formed of a double 
fringe of flames. The fiery arch springs 
from the lotus pedestal on which Mayalaka, 
the evil dwarf, crouches beneath Siva’s 
foot, and it is touched on either side by 
the hands holding the drum and the flame. 
At the summit, immediately above Siva’s 
head, is a dragon-face. This sacred halo 
is believed to symbolize the mystic sylla- 
ble OM, ‘‘which is the generalized symbol 
of all possible sounds.”’ 

By Siva dancing, the Indian sculptor 
would make for us a tangible representa- 
tion of the cosmic activity of the Godhead, 
incorporating therein the “Five Activi- 
ties,’ namely: creation, protection, de- 
struction, illusion, and salvation. ‘‘Crea- 
tion arises from the drum (as sound is the 
primary manifestation of creative energy); 
protection proceeds from the assuring hand 
(i.e., the lower right hand signifying ‘Fear 
not’); from the fire proceeds destruction; 
from the planted foot, illusion; the up- 
raised foot bestows salvation.” Siva was 
associated with the Vedic cult of Surya and 
Agni, the sun and fire spirits, and the 
quivering of the sun on the horizon is in- 
terpreted as the Lord of the Universe 
dancing as He enters the halls of the world- 
temple through its “arch of radiance.’’* 
Thus the demon crushed beneath his foot 
is the symbol of the conquered powers of 
darkness. ‘‘For the purpose of securing 
both kinds of fruit to the countless souls, 
our Lord, with actions five, dances His 
dance.’”® 

‘Since the bronze figures of Nataraja 
have been fashioned in strict accordance 


7TUnmai Vilakkam of Manavacakan Kadandan, 13th 
century. 


8E. B. Havell, The Ideals of Indian Art. 
9Sivajnana Siddhiyar. 
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with tradition throughout the centuries, 
it is difficult to date them. We can pro- 
ceed on stylistic grounds alone, and rigid 
as are the rules, stylistic differences occur; 
for however faithful the letter of the law 
may be served, the spirit of a work of art 
is-uncircumscribed. Individual genius can- 
not be smothered by prescribed canons, for 
art proceeds by devious ways its wonders 
to perform. In the case of gifted crafts- 
men, the hieratic limitations serve but as 
a frame on which to drape their aesthetic 
conceptions. Though the exact degree in 
which a limb may be bent, the proportions 
of every part of the body, the very poses 
of the fingers are laid down for him, one 
sculptor’s image may difter from another’s 
as widely as a cat from a lion, a sunflower 
from a marigold. 


It is probable that the art of the bronze 
image-makers originated with the custom 
of setting up votive statues of saints and 
lesser divinities in the temple precincts. 
Although the Chola king Raja-Raja I is 
recorded as the inaugurator of this custom, 
it may be presumed, from passages in the 
Silpasastras in regard to metal sculpture, 
that the casting of bronze statues ante- 
dated the Chola era. Gangoly dates a 
bronze now in the Museum at Leiden about 
the 6th century A. D> That, however, 
is a unique example, and judging from ex- 
tant works, it seems probable that image- 
making in metal was not practised exten- 
sively until the Chola period. From the 
10th to the 13th centuries metal sculpture 
flourished under the patronage of the 
Cholas, and even after their ascendency 
waned in the 14th century many fine 
images continued to be made. The bronzes 
dating from the Chola dynasty are usually 
conceded to be the finest, and our bronze 
Nataraja, according to tradition, belongs 
to that time, namely, the 12th century. It 
is fairly large as Natarajas go, being a 
trifle over forty-six inches high, and save 
for minor damages to the aureole, it is in 
excellent condition. It comes from the 


100. C. Gangoly, South Indian B 
Plate II. tan Bronzes, page 54 and 
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temple of Ekambarantha in Conjeeveram, 
one of the chief cities of the Chola Em- 
pire. Studying the figure, I am inclined 
to think the traditional dating a bit early, 
though of the twelve Natarajas published 
by Gangoly in his South Indian Bronzes, it 
is most closely akin to that from Pattis- 


LANDSCAPE 
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Nataraja figures, the inner ornament of 
the halo consists of rosette forms. The 
contour of the halo, the pose of the head, 
and the angle of the bent limbs suggest an 
early date. One needs only to compare it 
with the elaborated and much more styl- 
ized form of the image in the Musée 


by Alessandro Magnasco 
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varam assigned to the 11th century.'* The 
implicity of the halo and the treatment of 
he hair are not unlike the Pattisvaram 
ronze, although in our bronze the orna- 
aent between the rims of the halo consists 
f secondary flames. In the majority of 


110, C. Gangoly, op. cit., Plate VI. 


Guimet collection’? and the Nataraja re- 
cently acquired by the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum,’* to conclude that it precedes these 
pieces by several centuries. 


120. C. Gangoly, op. cit., Plate VII. 


134. C. Eastman, “The Dancing Siva in the Brook- 
lyn Museum,” Parnassus, Vol. V., No. III, April, 1933. 
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A noble figure is our Nataraja, a great 
work of art, subtle, fascinating, and withal 
profoundly symbolic. Though centuries 
have passed since its making, and it is the 
expression of an art and religion remote 
from our culture, the manifestation of a 
philosophy but partially comprehended by 
Occidentals, it is intensely alive and mean- 
ingful to any one of us who stands recep- 
tively before it. ‘‘Calling by the beat of 
the drum all persons engrossed in worldly 
affairs, . . . let the Lord of the Dance 
protect us.) * 

M. A. BANKS 


A PAINTING BY MAGNASCO 


NE of the most interesting phenom- 
ena encountered by the student of 


criticism is the rise and fall of artis- 
tic reputations. Many painters, acclaimed 
and honored by their contemporaries, die 
and sink into oblivion for good; but occa- 
sionally a man long forgotten may undergo 
a strange resurrection, as did that great 
master, El Greco, and to a less degree, the 
Genoese painter, Alessandro Magnasco. 
With the return to favor of Italian art of 
the XVII and XVIII centuries, the artis- 
tic identity of Magnasco has been reéstab- 
lished and his scattered paintings, which 
had been attributed to Salvator Rosa and 
various minor Italians, to Jacques Callot, 
El Greco, and even Goya, have been re- 
stored to him. 

Alessandro Magnasco, called Lissandrino 
because of his small stature, was born in 
Genoa in 1667. About a century later his 
fellow townsman, Carlo Ratti, published 


an account of the lives of Genoese painters, ~ 


sculptors, and architects, seeking, presum- 
ably, to do for his city what the immortal 
Vasari had done for Florence. It is from 
Ratti’s book that we know the chief events 
in the career of Magnasco. His father, 
Stefano, also a painter, died while Ales- 
sandro was still a child. Fortunately, a 
wealthy protector was found for the boy in 


14From the dhyana used by the Brahman priest in 
the cult-worship of the temple, 
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Milan where he was sent to be educated. 
At first he studied arithmetic, probably 
against his will, in order that he might be- 
come a clerk or an accountant, but he soon 
convinced his guardian that he had no in- 
clination whatever toward commerce; he 
wished to follow the tradition of his family 
and become an artist. Accordingly, in 
1685 he was permitted to enter the studio 
of Filippo Abbiati, a Milanese religious 
painter, who was celebrated for his decora- 
tion of the dome of Sant’ Alessandro 
Martire. According to Carlo Ratti, Mag- 
nasco’s earliest works were portraits, a 
class in which he was highly successful; 
however, there are no extant portraits 
known to be his work. He did also at 
this time cloister pictures, genre scenes and 
landscapes. In 1703 he returned for a 
short time to Genoa where he painted 
figures in the landscapes of Carlo Antonio 
Tavella. The collaboration of two artists 
on a single canvas is an event which would 
be very nearly unthinkable today when a 
serious work of art is regarded, often quite 
unjustifiably, as something almost sacro- _ 
sanct. But in the past, paintings were 
considered more products of craftsmanship 
to be turned out fairly quickly with each 
part executed as well as possible; author- 
ship was a secondary matter. One finds | 
other artists working in partnership: Pati- 
nir and Quentin Metsys in Flanders, the 
LeNain brothers in France, and Rubens | 
and his pupils in Antwerp. From 1703 | 
until 1710 Magnasco worked in Florence 
for the last of the Medici, Giovanni Gas- 
tone, Grand Duke of Tuscany. At that | 
time the city was enjoying a brief respite | 
of peace and comparative prosperity; the 
wretched government and the abuses 
which flourished under Cosimo III had 
been swept away; later the intrigues of | 
Spain and Austria were to throw Tuscany 
again into turmoil. While in Florence 
Magnasco was married to a Genoese lady. 
On his return to Milan he was commis- 
sioned to do a painting for the decorations 
which were to celebrate the entrance of 
the Emperor Charles VI who was travel- 
ling from Spain to Austria at the close of 
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“the War of the Spanish Succession. In- 
stead of preparing his painting ahead of 
time, Magnasco waited until the day be- 
fore the Emperor’s appearance and hur- 
riedly completed his work over night,—a 
tour de force which won him considerable 
acclaim. For over thirty years he lived 
in Milan, producing a large quantity of 
paintings. With the growth of his repu- 
tation he acquired a number of pupils who 
imitated his style but whose work falls 
short of his in quality. In 1735 he went 
back to Genoa where his daughter was liv- 
ing. He was not received as enthusias- 
tically as one might expect by the cogno- 
scenti of his native town; his free, nervous, 
almost impressionistic style was exceed- 
ingly displeasing to ‘‘those who believed 
that all the beauty of painting lay in a 
smooth appearance, or in a servile imita- 
tion of unimportant details,’ thus demon- 
strating that controversies between the 
conservative and radical elements in art 
are neither new—probably such things oc- 
curred in ancient Egypt—nor particularly 
significant, for very often the daring in- 
novator of today will be the grand old man 
of tomorrow. Magnasco consoled him- 
self by painting the stormy sea dashing 
against the north Italian coast in his last 
series of works. He died in 1749. 


Of his work it is exceedingly difficult to 
give an adequate account. Like many 
Italians of the XVII and XVIII centuries 
his style varied considerably,—enough for 
his canvases to be attributed to almost a 
dozen different men. He has been char- 
acterized as idyllic, fantastic, sinister, sati- 
ric, mystical, picaresque; and as a land- 
scape painter, a genre painter, and a re- 
ligious painter. His subject matter seems 
as varied as his style. He painted many 
landscapes: grottoes or valleys in which 
gleam the white-robed figures of hermits, 
cowering in penitence or fear; a fear that 
one can well understand, for even when 
- Magnasco paints blue skies, his jagged 
rocks and twisted trees appear to bear 
- witness to the cruelty and violence of na- 
ture. His paintings of the sea are even 
- more tempestuous than his landscapes: he 
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delighted in shipwrecks, in smugglers 
steering their contraband goods through a 
stormy sea, and in fishermen struggling 
with their nets. Magnasco is perhaps 
most significant, however, as a recorder of 
contemporary life. Practically all phases 
of society provided material for his brush: 
school girls busy at their tasks, preachers 
exhorting congregations, thieves attacking 
people on the streets, jugglers, gamblers, 
street singers, beggars, barbers engaged in 
their trade, carpenters and other craftsmen 
at work, soldiers, alchemists and magicians, 
bacchanals and the Witches’ Sabbath, and 
scenes from the Inquisition; but most 
numerous of all are paintings of monks and 
nuns, the great cloister series, on which 
Magnasco seems to have been engaged 
from time to time during his entire career. 
He depicted many different orders, but 
perhaps the Camaldolesi and the Carthu- 
sians most frequently, since their light 
colored habits provided a distinct contrast 
with dark backgrounds. We see monks 
engaged in prayer and work, eating and 
drinking, warming their hands at the fire; 
we see nuns spinning like sombre Fates; 
the whole life of the cloister from the 
novitiate to the grave. Although Mag- 
nasco doubtless believed sincerely in the 
contemplative life and in the deep and 
fervid faith of those who had renounced 
the world, he was not blind to the corrup- 
tion which lurked in XVIII century re- 
ligious communities. During his youth he 
was commissioned by Conte Colloredo, the 
Governor of Milan, to paint the Seven 
Deadly Sins; in this series the sinners are 
monks. Magnasco also produced a num- 
ber of religious paintings, chiefly scenes of 
violence or sinister import: The Cruci- 
fixion, the Slaughter of the Innocents, and 
the Raising of Lazarus. 

In the majority of Magnasco’s canvases 
we find rather small figures placed against 
a landscape or architectural background. 
Occasionally the background consists of 
romantic ruins; in this he probably in- 
fluenced Pannini. Like the figures of El 
Greco, those of Magnasco seem curiously 
elongated, yet extraordinarily muscular, 
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and the work of both men is imbued with 
a fervor, a restlessness, and an impetuosity 
which indicates a certain spiritual affinity 
between the two. There is no direct con- 
nection, yet both indubitably studied the 
works of Tintoretto from which they de- 
rived their fire and spirit. There is in 
Bergamo a Christ and St. Peter on the Sea 
which shows clearly the influence of the 
great Venetian on Magnasco. In a way 
he is a link between the Eclectics and Man- 
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He seems to have had little interest in the 
possibilities of color, but contrasted light 
against dark in a rather pronounced chia- 
roscuro which may not have been so evi- 
dent when the paintings were new, for the 
colors have probably darkened with time. 

The Museum has purchased within the 
last year a very pleasing painting by Mag- 
nasco, a landscape with figures. Here we 
havea green-blue sky with towering clouds, 
a dark green sea with whitecaps, and in the 


SILVER TANKARD 
Made by Samuel Vernon of Newport, R_ I., 1683-1737 


Museum Appropriation and Special Gifts 


nerists of the XVII century and the great 
Venetian painters of the XVIII, Tiepolo, 
Guardi, and Longhi. This is particularly 
noticeable in his technique, for he broke 
away from the smooth, academic handling 
of the older masters, preferring a free, 
spontaneous touch, and occasionally pro- 
ducing an almost impressionistic effect. 
In fact, some critics consider him a pre- 
cursor of the XIX century Impressionists. 


distance a grey-blue mountain, snow- 
peaked. On the shore the light falls on 
anchors, rocks, casks, the leaves of trees, 
and the two wiry, muscular little figures 
hauling a rope. It is hard to tell whether 
they are smugglers, wreckers, or fishermen 
pulling in their nets. At the point of the 
nearer promontory is what appears to bea 
human figure seated in an open boat dashed 
by the waves, and on the point beyond 
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that is a seated figure gazing out to sea. 
Hidden among the rocks and trees is a 
romantic castle with round towers. The 
colors, for the most part, are so neutral 
that the canvas gives almost the effect of a 
monochrome, but this in no way impairs 
the feeling of movement, of sparkle and 
dash, which Magnasco has given his wind- 
swept sea and sky. Our painting is very 
close in subject matter and feeling to one 
of Magnasco’s late canvases in the collec- 
tion of the painter, Signor Italico Brass, in 
Venice, and is probably also a late work. 
It is not very large, as it measures 38 
inches in height and 28 inches in width. 

Magnasco is represented in other mu- 
seums in this country and in several pri- 
vate collections. 

E. J. RICHMOND 


* 


| THREE NEW ENGLAND TANKARDS 


UTSTANDING in the history of the 
@) drinking vessel looms the tankard, 

that covered cup which includes 
such a variety of styles in its evolution 
from the horn cup and the bulbous German 
pottery jug to the superb examples of the 
late eighteenth century. 

During the seventeenth century taper- 
ing or straight-sided tankards with flat lids 
prevailed, not only in England and the new 
world, but also in Scandinavia. Two speci- 
mens of workmanship of the latter country 
may be seen in the Museum of the Rhode 
Island School of Design." 

With the advent of a new century, the 
bodies of the tankards retained their plain 
tapering sides, but stepped or domed lids 
replacing the flat abrupt ones appeared as 
a means of enhancing the height. As the 
century progressed, they grew taller until 
they were finally surmounted by the finial, 
a customary decoration in pieces of the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. 

Two examples of early eighteenth cen- 
tury American tankards, recently acquired 
by the museum, depict two distinct types 
of lids. One is covered by a stepped lid 


1See Bulletin, Vol. XV, No. 4, October, 1927. 
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and the other by a flat top. Strangely 
enough the former is the older having been 
made probably at least fifteen or twenty 
years before the flat-topped piece. The 
older tankard was wrought by Newport’s 
first great silversmith, Samuel Vernon, who 
was born there in 1683, the son of Daniel 
Vernon and Ann (Dyer) Vernon and great- 
grandson of Ann Hutchinson. He was 
politically prominent and was one of those 
who decided the boundary line between 
the states of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire in 1737, the year of his death. 
The piece is straight-sided and spreads to 
the base with only a lip molding and an un- 
dulating line above a molding at the base 
to relieve the plain body. The height of 
the lid is increased by a series of steps from 
the wide and flat rim, the front edge of 
which is notched between S scrolls of vary- 
ing sizes. 

Like the Salisbury tankard, wrought by 
the same craftsman and in the possession 
of the Worcester Art Museum, the thumb- 
piece, that accessory for raising the lid, is 
formed by the popular mask and dolphins. 
It rises directly above the handle, the usual 
S-shaped type with a venthole on the under 
side between the undecorated shield-shaped 
tip and the body. On the handle are en- 
graved the letters, SLH, while the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘The gift of Job Almy to RCH,” ap- 
pears on the bottom. ‘‘Robert & Hannah 
Carr A. D. 1714” and the names of eight 
members of the Carr family follow, but are 
engraved in script suggesting a later date. 
Very likely the latter inscription was placed 
there to trace the ownership more directly 
and accurately. It is without doubt a 
later addition, since one name extends 
over the maker’s mark. The identity of 
the initials on the handle remains obscure, 
but as there is little probability that the 
tankard antedates 1714, one would assume 
they represent the recipient of a later day. 
Scratched on the bottom are the numbers 
20’'15, which probably designate the weight 
in ounces and pennyweight although no 
abbreviations of these words appear. 

The maker’s mark, found near the top 
at the left of the handle, on the bottom, 
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and on the top of the lid, represents his 
initials, SV, above a fleur-de-lis all within 
a heart-shaped device. 


The second tankard is undoubtedly the 
work of Arnold Collins, another Newport 
silversmith, the date of whose birth is un- 
known. He was married in 1690 and died 
in 1735. One of his most important achieve- 
ments was that of engraving the Rhode 
Island seal depicting the Anchor and Hope, 
a symbol which the state has retained for 
its seal and flag since 1690 when the design 
was executed. He was also a member of 
the committee which supervised the build- 
ing of the meeting-house of the Seventh 
Day Baptist Society now housing the New- 
port Historical Society. 


This example is larger than the one pre- 
viously described, but it has a similar 
tapering body decorated by a continuous 
band of inverted heart-shaped devices just 
above the base molding. Centrally set in 
the flat top of the lid is a French coin, a 
silver écu,” bearing the profile portrait of 
Louis XV of France, encircled by an al- 
most illegible Latin inscription, ‘““LVD XV 
D G FR ET NAV REX” (Louis XV by 
the grace of God king of France and 
Navarre). This isthe obverse and is sadly 
worn perhaps by too vigorous polishings in 
bygone days. The reverse, seen only when 
the lid is raised, is in a good state of pre- 
servation and is decorated with a coat of 
arms consisting of three fleurs-de-lis within 
an oval between leaf sprays crossed below 
and surmounted by acrown. The follow- 
ing inscription appears around the edge, 
“1728 SIT NOMEN DOMINI BENE- 
DICTUM” (May the name of the Lord be 
blessed). The mint mark, a cow, repre- 
sents the town of Pau, capital of the De- 
partment of Basses-Pyrénées. This coin 
might very likely have been a trophy taken 
by a colonist from a Frenchman during the 
French and Indian wars and set as a relic 
in the lid. With the English and French 
bitter enemies at that period, it is most im- 


2¥For the identification of the coin and mint mark, I 
am indebted to Robert Robertson of the American 
Numismatic Society. 
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probable that an American colonist would 
preserve the coin out of respect for the 
French ruler. 

The lid is encircled by a flat rim, shaped 
along the front edge, while a corkscrew 
thumb-piece rises above the top. Two 
ventholes are cut in the popular S-shaped 
handle. The venthole was made expressly 
for the escape of confined air and not as has 
been said to serve as a whistle. Since it 
could be used as a whistle in ordering other 
draughts, might not this tradition have 
originated from a custom practiced by 
those who were wont to overindulge? A 
small semi-circular hole is seen near the 
top on the under side of the handle, while 
a vesica-shaped opening is cut in the usual 
place below the tip midway from the 
body. The two holes are very different 
both in shape and execution, and as the 
lower hole is the more unusual, presumably 
it was added as a whistling convenience. 


The oval tip is engraved with the fol- 
lowing crest: above the usual wreath, a 
dexter arm grasping a sword. The Latin 
inscription, “PER ARDUA,” and the 
Gaelic, “TROIMH CHRUADAL,” on 
ribands shaped to suggest an escutcheon 
appear above and below the crest. Both 
inscriptions may be translated, ‘‘Through 
difficulty.” 


Engraved in interlaced script on the 
right side of the body are the initials, 1 MC 
D MC I, very likely those of the owners of 
a later day since the style of lettering be- 
trays more recent execution than that of 
the object itself. 


The maker’s mark, AC in Roman capi- 
tals within a rectangle is placed either side 


of the handle near the lip molding, and on 


the bottom is scratched the weight 36 ve 


The museum is indeed fortunate to pos- 
sess two such splendid pieces by these sea- 
port craftsmen. 


As the century progressed, the height of 
the tankard was increased, and to relieve 
the plain body a mid-band was applied. 
It encircled the body about one-third the 
distance from the base. With the appear- 
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ance of the ornate finial which surmounted 
the domed lid, the lines of the tankard be- 
came more graceful and delicate and sup- 
planted the severity of the previous flat- 
topped types. Flat-chasing and engrav- 
ing of coats of arms were popular as decor- 
ations. A fine example of this period may 
be seen in the museum, where a silver 
tankard reveals the excellent skill of the 
patriot, Paul Revere. Had he been but a 
private in the Continental Army his name 
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The tankard has a bulging body, which 
attained such popularity in the old world 
during the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century, but was sparingly wrought in 
New England. The Massachusetts makers 
favored the tapering ones of which an ex- 
ample by Revere may be seen in the 
famous Clearwater Collection. The mu- 
seum piece is a choice one with its bulging 
body interrupted by the mid-band, so pre- 
valent at this period, and covered with a 


SILVER TANKARD 
Made by Arnold Collins of Newport, R. I., w. 1690, d. 1735 


Museum Appropriation and Special Gifts 


would have been perpetuated to posterity 
through his memorable work as a silver- 
smith. He was born in Boston in 1735, the 
son of Paul Revere (Apollos Rivoire). In 
his early life he learned his father’s trade 
and in 1754, on the death of the elder he 
succeeded him in his shop, where he be- 
came Massachusetts’ most famous silver- 
smith. His life was an eventful one until 
its demise in 1818. 


domed lid surmounted by the popular pine- 
apple finial. The hollow S-shaped handle 
with its soldered joint, scarcely perceptible, 
terminates in a heart-shaped tip under 
which the venthole appears next to the 
body. Two uprights surmounted by a 
scrolled device form the thumb-piece with 
a hollow rounded out on the side next to 
the handle. Presumably, it is there to 
facilitate the raising of the lid since it is 
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a-convenient size for the average thumb 
to fill. 

On the handle appear the letters, JJA, 
in Roman capitals. The central J is the 
initial of the surname probably J for Jack- 
son since their coat of arms is engraved on 
the front of the body, while the other two 


SILVER TANKARD 
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A photograph is insufficient to do justice 
to any one of these pieces since the quality 
of the luster can only be fully appreciated 
by asight of the objects themselves. Such 


a view will serve to heighten the admira- 
tion we already have for the silver of our 
early craftsmen. 


Dororuy N. CAsEy 


4 


Made by Pau Revere, 1735-1818 


Mary B. Jackson Fund, 1932 


letters are the initials of the Christian 
names. The arms represents that of the 
Jackson families of Boston and Pennsyl- 
vania and differs only in the crest from the 
emblem of the family at Kelwoolds Grove, 
Yorkshire, England. This decoration is 
fine in execution, but it is not surprising 
that it should be since Revere was con- 
sidered unequalled in this field. 


A WEI DYNASTY STATUETTE 


HERE are two great races whose re- 
apes for their dead led them to inter- 

pret through art the scenes of daily 
life, the utensils, models of buildings, the 
servants, etc. for the dead to have with 
them in the grave, and these are the Egyp- 
tians and the Chinese. There is no possi- 
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ble connection with the two cultures al- 
though they both alike go back to the dim 
past of 3500 B. C. and later. But in the 
case of these two countries the picture of 
ancient life is more complete than perhaps 
anywhere else in the world. Not in a 
general sense, even, but quite in a par- 
ticular way. For example let us take the 
opportunity to meet a Chinese lady who 
lived in the Six Dynasties or 220-618 A. D. 
We do so through the pottery figure which 
accompanied her to the grave. What her 
name was, we know not, nor is it import- 
ant. But we are glad to meet her because 
of the period she lived in, the great interest 
of the statuette and the way her person- 
ality is embodied in the clay. 

The statuette is of grayish clay covered 
.with a white slip. The outer garment or 
robe has been painted a buff color and 
there are brownish red trimmings on it. 
The robe spreads out in a bell-form at the 
base which helps greatly to give the statu- 
ette a needed support but which doubtless 
was the way the robe actually was worn. 
There is an undergarment of white, with 
broad bands of buff at the neck where the 
dress overlaps. The face is that of a lady 

of refinement and position. Doubtless she 
was of the Turco-Mongolian race which 

came from the north and which was a rul- 
ing class in the troubled days of the Six 
Dynasties. The hands are missing but 
were made separately and the holes are to 
be seen which made the attachment of the 
hands possible. 

One would hardly think from the quiet 
smile on the face that the lady was living 
in one of the most troubled times that 
China has seen in the course of her long 
history. From 221 to 265 China was 
practically divided into three independent 
kingdoms. Of these the one in the north 
was the Wei, but this in turn was sub- 
‘divided into three rival divisions. Such 
‘rapid changes of government and such 
subdivision of power meant a state of 
affairs bordering on anarchy and control 
by military power. ~It is interesting to re- 
call this when the power of war-lords in 
‘China today is so much in evidence. Also 
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the period must have been one of intrigue, 
especially at court. Through all this dis- 
turbance lived the lady of the statuette, 
doubtless in life wearing her inscrutable 
Chinese smile, which is so characteristic of 
the race, and doubtless finding much of joy 
and happiness which the fortunes of war 
brought to the court where she lived. So 
she is worth becoming acquainted with 
both for the fine standard of art seen in the 
work of her day, and for her dignity, poise 
and charm. The TRIED 


THE AMERICAN FOLK 
ART EXHIBITION 


N exhibition of great popular appeal 
A was that which was centered in the 
large Metcalf gallery and the two 
adjoining rooms during the month of April 
and the earlier weeks of May. Aptly 
called an Exhibition of American Folk Art 
when the bulk of the objects had their 
initial showing together at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York City last Decem- 
ber, it was even more specifically desig- 
nated as ‘‘The Art of the Common Man 
in America, 1750-1900.” Consisting of oil 
paintings, pastels, water colors, paintings 
on velvet and glass, wood carvings, metal- 
work and plaster ornaments, the exhibi- 
tion was a revelation of the vigorous and 
varied art life of ordinary folk here in this 
country during the latter half of the 18th 
century and during the 19th century. 

To the large number of objects that 
were sent on from the New York exhibi- 
tion, there was added a number of paint- 
ings, embroideries and other things of 
local ownership. From the Museum’s own 
collection were derived two paintings, a 
straw-work box, a petit point picture, a 
painted Pennsylvania German bride box, 
patchwork quilts, hooked rugs, as well as 
numerous pieces of early American cottage 
furniture and metal-work. The handsome 
“Friendship quilt’? from the New York 
exhibition, together with the quilts from 
the Museum’s collection, were hung in the 
stairway hall at the north side of the 
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TOMB FIGURINE 
Chinese, Tang Dynasty, 618-907 A. D. 


Museum Appropriation, 1929 


Radeke building, where an old dresser 
filled with pewter, a corner cupboard con- 
taining china, a hutch table, turned chairs 
and a braided rug helped to lend atmos- 
phere. Since the Museum’s permanent 
display of early American furniture occu- 
pies the nearby room on the lower level, 
the visitor passed, practically without a 
break in the continuity of the exhibition, 
through this room and down the long 
corridor hung with printed textiles, which 
if not for the most part made in America 
were largely used here for draperies and 
upholsteries in the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries, to the Textile Room where sam- 
plers, hooked rugs, bead bags and other 
needlework formed an allied exhibit. In 
the Lace Room adjoining were shown lace 
veils, caps, crewel-work, and other prod- 
ucts of our “‘foremothers’’’ busy fingers. 
The ingenuous quality of the quaint pic- 
tures, the evidence of childlike delibera- 
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tion and absorption in detail, captivated 
and delighted the hearts of the majority 
of visitors. The decorative effectiveness 
of the paintings on velvet was recognized 
by many. Some of the wood carvings had 
such style and verve that flattering com- 
parisons with more ambitious examples of 
the sculptor’s art of other eras and lands 
were made by discerning visitors. The 
metal weather-vanes bore close scrutiny 
without losing interest. Even the plaster 
ornaments, obviously imitations by less 
skilled hands of ceramic prototypes, dis- 
played in a case together, made a gay and 
charming ensemble. As one visitor re- 
marked, the exhibition was not only de- 
lightful but inspiring. Asa person of un- 
trained and limited artistic ability, she felt 
encouraged and emboldened to express her- 
self as she had long desired but been afraid 
to do. ; 


ROMANCE OF TEXTILES 


HREE enthusiastic audiences filled 
Memorial Hall to capacity on May 
18, 19, and 20 to see the colorful and 
dynamic pageant, ‘“‘Romance of Textiles.” 

Characters representing Moses Brown 
and Samuel Slater introduced a note of 
prophecy in their days in regard to the 
textile industry of America. Their sur- 
prise would have been great could they 
have seen how far beyond their prophecies 
American textiles have soared. 

A fashion show of costumes designed and 
made by the students showed creations of 
vivid and beautiful design. The materials 
were secured through the co-operation of 
many of the localand New York industries. 
Rodier of Paris sent a most interesting 
white woolen with colored figures. Cos- 
tumes for all hours of the day were shown 
in great variety. Morning dresses, sports 
dresses, afternoon and evening dresses of 
cotton were displayed. Suits of various 
materials and evening gowns of velvet 
were new and chic in design. 

The second part of the pageant in eight 
scenes portrayed interesting historical epi- 
sodes of the beginning of various textiles. 
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The Prologue introduced the Three 
Fates, Life, Death, and Fame, and Tex- 
toriae, the spider, the first successful spin- 
ner. 


In the first scene, skins and reeds were 
superseded in the Neolithic Age by Wool. 
In dance ceremony, primitive man repre- 
sented the production of wool-shearing, 
carding, spinning, weaving, and adopts the 
garment of wool. 

The next scene depicted the bringing of 
Linen to King Minos from Egypt in the 
9th century, B. C. The Egyptians pre- 
sented Linen to the king, and it was blessed 
by the Snake Goddess. A mimetic dance 
of flax-reaping and spinning followed. 

Scene Three showed the introduction of 
Silk in China, 527 A. D. In the midst of 
che ceremony of feeding the royal silk 
worms, two exhausted Pilgrims were 
brought before the Princess who promised 
them refreshment and fine garments. The 
monks seized the first opportunity to fill 
their hollow bamboo staves with cocoons, 
and departed with their secret. The secret 
of silk was again carried off—this time by 
a treacherous Lady in Waiting who hid 
the silk worm eggs in the rolls of her hair 
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and then went to India to become the bride 
of an Indian prince. 

Scene Four took place in a public square 
in Byzantium in the 6th century A. D. At 
the order of Justinian, the Wizard was 
trying to discover the secret of silk. He 
failed and was condemned to die. The 
Monks arrived with their discovery and 
presented the hidden cocoons to the Em- 
peror who was overjoyed. The Wizard’s 
life was spared. The Emperor ordained 
the Monks as guardians of the cocoons. 

In the next scene the Chinese lady met 
the Indian Prince at a desert-shrine in 
Indo-China and presented the cocoons. 
The Priest blessed them in a wedding cere- 
mony. 

The following episode portrayed Wool 
and Silk. This was in a sea-coast town in 
France in the 8th century A. D. Charle- 
magne and his daughters who had always 
worn woolen garb, received gifts from the 
Emir of the Caliph of Bagdad—oriental 
silks, velvets, brocades, and a gorgeous 
cloak. 

The Dream of Jacquard took place in a 
town in France in the 18th century. Jac- 
quard, upon a visit to a weaving establish- 
ment, witnessed the weavers who grew 


PAINTING ON VELVET 


American, 19th century 


“Mary B. Jackson Fund, 1933 
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weary under the burden of their long hours 
of drudgery at the hand loom where a 
beautiful tapestry of the Adoration was 
being woven. Death cut the life thread 
of one of the weavers who had grown weary 
after long days of weaving at the tapestry. 
The weaver received new life from the 
angels. Jacquard then visioned a machine 
that should replace the older methods of 
weaving. 

The last scene introduced Rayon with a 
dynamic dance suggesting the movement 
of the machine loom and a dance of modern 
textile pattern in rayon. 

D. P. VAUGHAN 


ELECTION OF TRUSTEES—At the meet- 
ing of the Corporation of the Rhode Island 
School of Design, held on June seventh, 
Messrs. John Nicholas Brown and William 
H. Edwards were elected Trustees for the 
period of 1933 to 1939. 
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Providence 


All communications should be addressed to the 
General Editor, Mr. L. Earle Rowe 


OFFICERS 
Mrs. MURRAY S. DANFORTH President 
Hon. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN  Vice-Pres. 


HOUGHTON P. METCALF Second Vice-President 
WILLIAM H. EDWARDS 
STEPHEN O. METCALF 
L, EARLE ROWE 
ROYAL B. FARNUM 


Secretary 
Treasurer 
Director of the Museum 


. Educational Director 


TRUSTEES 


Term expiring 1939 
WILLIAM H. EDWARDS, JOHN NICHOLAS 
BROWN 


Term expiring 1938 
WILLIAM T, ALDRICH, HENRY D. SHARPE 


Term expiring 1937 
Mrs. MURRAY S. DANFORTH, JESSE H. MET- 
CALF 
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Term expiring 1936 
HOUGHTON P. METCALF, Hon. THEODORE 
FRANCIS GREEN 


Term expiring 1935 
Miss MARGARET SHOVE MORRISS, G. ALDER 
BLUMER, M.D. : 


Term expiring 1934 
HOWARD HOPPIN, HARALD W. OSTBY 


EX-OFFICIO 


His Excellency Governor THEODORE FRANCIS 
GREEN. 


His Honor Mayor JAMES E. DUNNE 


Commissioner of Public Schools, WALTER E. 
RANGER 


The Superintendent of Providence Schools 
ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 


Professor ALBERT D. MEAD, of Brown University 
Professor WILL S. TAYLOR, of Brown University 


E. CHARLES FRANCIS, of State Board of Educa- 
tion 


Mrs. HENRY P. STONE, of State Board of Education 
Librarian of Providence Public Library, CLARENCE 
E. SHERMAN 


MEMBERSHIP 


Honorary Members 


Governing Members for Life who pay at one time 
$100.00 


Annual Governing Members who pay annual dues | 
of $10.00 


Annual Members who pay annual dues of $3.00 


ADMISSIONS : 


HOURS OF OPENING. The galleries 
are open to the public on every day of the 
year, with the exception of Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas Day, and the Fourth of 
July. From 10 a.m. to 5 P.M. week days 
and from 2 to 5 p.m. Sundays. 


Twenty-five cents admission to the mu- 
seum is charged on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays and the museum is free on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, and Sun- 
days. 


LIBRARY 


The Library contains 9,825 volumes, 
17,810 mounted photographs and repro 
ductions, 6,274 lantern slides, and abou 
5,157 postcards. During the months 
June, July and August the library is closed 


